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THE CIRCULAR, 


js published on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay- 
* eecimen numbers will be sent to those request- 
ing them. : . : 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us a copy with his name and residence 
written upon it, and the simple order, ‘Discontinue.’ 


Address ‘THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 





POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)— 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 19 1-2 cts. per quarter, or 

39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 


Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circwar, are un- 
gsual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed bythose who think of subscribing 
gor it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
tule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
gon, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscrib for the Cirewar, should read the 
eotire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
Aimself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


PUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-= 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 











LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 


of the Gospel. 
‘Thou shalt call his name Jesus : for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on eEaRTH 

aS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 

on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 

greater works than these shall he do, because I go 

unto my Father.”’--John 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
‘* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘* He will swallow up Dearta in Vicrory.” Isaia, 





GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, iu this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 


Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 


Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Uord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
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devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 


Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 
Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
raembers. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
ber. Agriculture. .Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART 1.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarter II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer IIJ. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarter VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IIL—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism oF CuristeNpom. ConstiTruTionaL CuRIs- 
TIANITY. THE Brsce on MarrziaGe. Pavt’s Views 
or Marriage. Law or ADULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART III.—Cottoquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 





THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Churen: an octavo volume of 500 pages.— 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con. 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. Al, 
who wish to understand Bistre Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


THE CIRCULAR ; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 34d,) of the 


Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 


Postage of Books,---Bible Communism, 3 
cts. prepaid ; The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts, 
if not prepaid. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength notin the pulpit 
but on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—-as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing toinstitute a Daily Reli- 
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ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 

at 
Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt.! 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 





BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES, 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 

Consisting of— 

APPLES, the most approved varieties. 

PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 

CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, 

PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS, 


GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 


in barrels and sacks; also Buckwnerat Fiour, in 
sacks—-Inpian Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds ; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 

Dealers, also, in SEWING and SADDLERS’ SILK, 
of the best American { manufacture. Merchants 
supplied. 

J Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 


Choice varieties. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 


Tuer Mitt has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


—O 


WM. R. INSLEE & CO. 
MACHINISTS, 


HEDENBERG BUILDINGS. NEWARK, N. J. 








W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, 
(for copper-plate and letter-press printing,) Jewel- 
er’s Tools, Machinists’ Lathes, &c., &c.; and are 
prepared to execute orders for machinery generally. 

WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE’ 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally. They will attend to the 
orders of friends abroad with pleasure, and can make 
quick returns of work, by means of the various Ex- 
press lines centering in New York, to any part of 
the country. 

Z= Office No. 48 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 

8S. R. LEONARD & CO. 





Central Business Agency. 


Grorce Cracin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘George Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 





yale er BAGS of convenient styles, thorough- 
ly made of Carpeting and Enameled Cloth, Ladies’ 
Satchels, &c., manufactured and for sale at the Com- 
mune, 43 Willow Place, 





Truth and Law, 

The free discussion, with a view to 
amendment or abolition if necessary, of 
old institutions such as slavery and mar- 
riage, or even of human government, should 
not be considered as seditious or rising 
against authority in this country; for 
authority in its usual sense, in this coun- 
try is dead. Any country in which the 
mass of the people dictates to the govern- 
ment is in a state ot revolution. The sit- 
uation of things in the United States is 
without precedent—there never was an 
instance before of a people’s taking the 
law unto their own hand. When the gos- 
pel was preached in the Roman Empire, 
the people had no voice whatever with re- 
gard to their institutions—they were all 
‘cut and dried,’ as we may say, beforehand. 
It was not a matter of conscience with the 
people whether they should tolerate mar- 
riage or slavery—to change these institu- 
tions was clear beyond their reach. The 
people then had no power, and no chance 
for discussion, and had not the education 
which was necessary to free discussion.— 
But in this country, the people make 
their own laws, and have no governors 
in the absolute sense over them. We are 
told that ‘ the powers that be are ordained 
of God.’ But in this country every indi- 
vidual belongs to the powers that be. Ev- 
ery citizen forms an integral part of the 
government ; and is bound, therefore, as 
far as his influence goes, to uphold free dis- 
cussion, and to see that laws are not im- 
posed on the country without free discus- 
sion. Every one is bound to think for 
himself, and endeavor to shape the in- 
stitutions of the country aright. The 
Primitive church had no such power.— 
They were under a cast-iron system of 
government, and all they could do, was to 
avoid coming in collision with it. Weare 
in a country, the institutions of which we 
are more or less responsible for. Wheth- 
we vote or not we have freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press; and we are 
bound to examine, and understand our 
institutions ; and renounce them if bad, 
and seek better ones. 

If we take Paul’s directions in the 7th 
of 1st Corinthians, and get at the soul 
of them, we find that they were ‘milk’ 
adapted to the circumstances of the church 
in his time. In applying them now, we 
must take into account our different situ- 
ation in respect to freedom and individual 
responsibility. In reference to slavery at 
the South, a conscientious Christian can- 
not justify himself in tolerating it, on the 
same ground that the Primitive church 
did, by saying that ‘the powers that be 
are ordained of God ;’ because the insti- 
tution does not come upon him from 
above, as a system imposed by authority, 
but it is one that he himself has a hand in 
forming. Paul, in telling the disciples to 
submit to ‘ the powers that be,’ and to go 
on with their then present institutions, 
was talking to suljects, and not to those 
who had the management of institutions 
in their hands, Suppose Paul had been 
writing to a church who were in the po- 
sition of governors themselves, and who 
had power to decide what institutions 
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should exist. It would have been a very 
different position from that which he 
found existing. But such is the position 
of the American people. If Paul were 
now to write an epistle to the American 
people, he could not tell them to submit 
to the, powers that be, because they them- 
selves are the powers that be. He would 
be writing to those that make institu- 
tions; and his righteous principles would 
right away bring before them the problem 
of the right and wrong of this and that 
institution, because he would be address- 
ing the quarter that is responsible for 
the character of those institutions. 

‘The majesty of the law’ is a favorite 
expression with a certain class of dema- 
gogues; as though the people were subjects, 
and the law a king on his throne majesti- 
cally dictating to them. Such an idea 
should be scouted. We may talk about 
the majesty of truth, because that comes 
down from God; but for the people to 
talk about the majesty of law which they 
have made for themselves, is ridiculous. 
It is like children playing ride horse on 
a broom-stick. 

Every one has a right and should feel 
bound to do his part in making the laws 
of this country ; not necessarily by vot- 
ing, or by direct political action, but by 
wielding the influence of truth by means 
of free discussion. The man that has the 
most truth can make the most laws 
among rational beings. The majority 
can never make that a law which has not 
the sanction of truth. 

Paul, notwithstanding he was under a 
cast-iron system, was in the deepest sense 
not under law. He stood on the princi- 
ple that ‘all things are lawful, but all 
things are not expedient.’ He acknowl- 
edged no authority but Christ, and the 
ground on which he advised the church to 
submit to the powers that be, was that 
of expediency. His doctrine amounted to 
this, ‘ It is lawful for me to break human 
laws, but it is not expedient.’ The whole 
system of obedience to the law that he 
demanded, and which men would now 
put on the ground of conscience, he placed 
on the ground of expediency. He says 
distinctly, ‘ be ye aot the servants of man.’ 

Paul did not pay much attention to 
Jewish laws. The only real authority 
that was over the Primitive Church was 
the Roman Empire. The religious in- 
stitutions of the Jews had ceased to have 
the form of law and Paul felt bold to re- 
sist them.—Home-Talk. 
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Mormon Phenomena. 


What to do with the Mormons? is becoming a 
question of much interest not only in this country 
but also in Europe; indeed, judging from the ac- 
counts we receive, they are making greater pro- 
gress in that country than in this. There seems 
to be some chord of sympathy between them and 
the lower classes generally by which they are ena- 
bled to convert them in masses. The Tribune of 
this morning has the following item on this subject. 

“The Mormons continue to make great progress 
in Europe. All over England they are making) 
converts and The London Times thinks their re- 
ligious services ought not to be protected by the 
laws. The British army in Turkey contains sey- 
eral Branches of the Church. At Hamburg the 
authorities have prohibited their mectings The 
Mormon emigration of next year to the United 
States will be large.” 


It is evident that the great mass of the common 
people are hungry for some form of religion that 
will put them in direct communication with God 
and heaven, or which, at least, claims to do so; 


lusions as Mormonism and modern spiritualism, 
which in imagination may be said tomeet this want. 
Especially is this true of Mormonism, which, as a 
system of religion, is more adapted to the every- 
day wants of the common mind than the refined 
speculations and procedures of the spiritualists. 
It is the religious part ot man’s nature, that which 
bears directly on his relations to God, that is re- 
ally of the most concern to him, and an unso- 
phisticated, earnest heart, one that looks at the 
essence and not the show of things, will never be 
satisfied with anything short of bona-fida commu" 
nication with the powers in the heavens. As the 
present church religions fail to supply this for men, 
and, in fact, are steadily declining further and 
further from it, there is no hope of their ever 
making head against Mormonism, or any other 
false system, only as they set themselves earnest- 
ly about returning to ‘the faith once delivered to 
the saints.’ 

Mormonism with its peculiar ‘domestic institu- 
tion’ has already been the subject of considerable 
discussion and anxious remark, ne* only by the 
public press but also in Congress ; and if the pres- 
ent emigration from Europe continues, as it un- 
doubtedly will, it will be a greater source of unea- 
siness before it is less. But the Washington 
correspondent of the N. ¥. Times discovers a 
new phase to the difficulty in the shape of the 
following late enactment by the legislature of 
Utah. It will be seen that this new apple of 
trouble affects more directly the law-making 
and law-interpreting fraternity : ‘ 

“Src. 1. Be it enacted by the Governor and 
Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Utah: 
That all questions of law, the meaning of writings 
other than laws, and the admissibility of testi- 
mony, shall be decided by the Court, and no laws 
or parts of laws shal] be read, argued, cited, or 
adopted in any court, jduring any trial, except 
those enacted by the Govenor and Legislative 
Assembly of this Territory, and those passed by 
the Congress of the United States, when applica- 
ble; and no report, decision. or doings of any 
court shall be read, argued, cited or adopted as 
precedent in any other trial.” 


According to this enactment, not only are all 
laws, statutes, decisions and precedents, except 
those of Utah, and of the United States, (when 
applicable,) to be excluded in the trial of cases, 
but even al! reference to the decisions and doings 
of their own courts as precedents are forbidden, 
every case being made to stand on its own merits, 
and to be determined by the wisdom and common 
sense of the judge and jury. This is carrying 
out law-reform to a point we surmise never yet 
dreamed of by the most radical modern law-re- 
former. 





The Question of Religious Toleration. 

A rather singular trial is reported in the Lon- 
don Times, as having lately taken place before 
the Middlesex Sessions, ( England.) which seems 
to have some bearing on the subject of religious 
toleration in that country. A Scotchman was in- 
dicted for disturbing a meeting of Mormons which 
was convened for the purpose of worship. His 
defense was made on the ground that the doctrine 
of the Mormons was a rank heresy; and conse- 
quently that whoever was instrumental in pre- 
venting its spread or propagation, was doing a 
service to God and the nation. The prosecution, 
on the other hand, was urged on the ground that 
as a distinct religious sect, the Mormons are 
entitled to legal protection ; and in consequence, 
that a person endeavoring to disturb or break up 
their meetings, should suffer the usual penalty im- 
posed by the prohibitory statutes on those guilty 
of similar misdemeanors. ‘The case was tried, and 
the prisoner found guilty. 

Tnis opens an interesting field for discussion, 
which the London Times takes advantage to enter, 
and condemn the decision of the court. ‘We should 
be grieved, indeed,’ says the T'imes, ‘to see the 
great prineples of religious toleration infringed ; 
but are we, under the name of religious toleration, 
to sanction and protect assemblages of persons 
gathered together for the purpose of setting 
Christianity at defiance, turning its doctrines into 
ridicule, and bringing its practice into contempt ?’ 
The reader will see under cover of this apparent 
zeal for the conservation of the Christian religion, 
a spice of the same intolerance that formerly per- 
secuted the Quakers for their peculiar religious 
faith, and which, if carried to its final extent, 
would suppress any innovation on the antiquated 
and fossil dogmas of the established church. 
No doubt the Mormons are a deluded and fanatical 
sect; but where in the world’s history was ever 
delusion or fanaticism overcome by suppression, 
or forceful means of any kind? Deprive the Mor- 
mons of their right to free speech, and the cry of 
persecution would gain them more adherents than 





and hence the popularity and success of such de- 


all their preaching and lecturing. There is a 


strong tendency in the public mind to sympathize 
with the afflicted; and no more effectual means, 
we dare say, could be employed to propagate the 
Mormon faith, than to deprive them of their lib- 
erty of free thought and free speech. Besides, 
this game of compulsion is one at which two can 
play ; and as the Mormons are fast becoming a 
power in the world, they may soon be in a position 
to return blow for blow. There is danger in 
provoking to wrath an athletic and growing people, 
though they be yet in their juvenescence. The 
only advantageous way to combat error, is by 
letting loose truth upon it. Give them botha 
fair field of action, and we have no fears for the 
result. 





Gentile Idolatry. 

Idol-worship was the besetting sin of the Jews. 
From the earliest days of their history down to 
where the Old Testament leaves them, we see the 
Lord ‘constantly and carnestly laboring to save 
them from this vice; and it was not until judg- 
ment was poured out like rain that they turned 
from idols to worship only the true God. The 
counterpart of Jewish idolatry among the Gen- 
tiles and in this age, is, undoubtedly, disregard 
of the Bibie on the negative part, and covetous- 
ness on the positive. It is true we have Benevo- 
lent Societies by which the Scriptures have been 
distributed broadcast over the land, but the prac- 
tical neglect of their spirit and principles which 
prevails, is only so much the more aggravated, 
Like the prophets that God gave the Jews, ‘rising 
up early and sending them,’ the Bible has been 
carefully commissioned to make his will known; 
and like the prophets it has spoken to great deaf- 
ness and unwillingness. Covetousness, which 
Paul says is idolatry, carries away the Gentile 
heart. Jeremiah and the other prophets wept 
and lamented for the sins of the Jews. Daniel, 
identifying himself with his guilty nation, express- 
es himself in language of the deepest humiliation 
and repentance. Those who have the same earn- 
estness of heart, will see in the history and char- 
acter of the Gentiles, no less occasion for weeping 
and repentance. 





Matters of Mention. 

—The leading Anti-Nebraska democrats, are 
openly favoring the election of the whig candidates 
for State officers. 

—Gen. Concha, the newly-appointed Goveraor 
General of Cuba, recently arrived at Havana, and 
was enthusiastically received by the inhabitants. 

—The first number of the first newspaper prin- 
ted in Kansas has been issued. It is called the 
Kansas Weekly Herald, and is published at Leav- 
enworth on Missouri river. 

—The Times says, it is currently rumored that 
a Convention of Know-Nothings is to be held in 
N.Y. city tu-morrow, for the purpose of deciding 
on the part they will take in the approaching city 
and State elections. 

—The Annual Fair of the N. Y . State Agri- 
cultural Society will be opened to-day in Hamil- 
ton Square, N. Y. city, and will continue open 
until Saturday. Great efforts are making to se- 
cure a large and. attractive exhibition. 

—A Jerry Rescue Celebration was:held at Syra- 
cuse on Saturday last. Gerrit Smith presided at 
the meeting, which was attended by S. J. May, 
Fred. Douglass, W. L. Garrison, and others of the 
same stamp. An exciting discussion took place 
on the occassion. 

—The United States Government have cun- 
tracted for the building of a new steam frigate 
which is to be the largest vessel ever built in this 
country. She will be 345 feet long, 55 feet breadth 
of beam, and will displace when loaded 5,500 
tons. She is to be called the Niagara. 

—A great excitement is caused among the 
church people of England by the secession from 
the church of the gifted and distinguished Arch- 
Deacon Wilberforce, on the ground that his con- 
science would no longer allow him to admit the 
supremacy of the Queen as the head of the church. 
—Tribune. 

—The people of Charlestown voted on the 
question of the annexation of their city to that 
of Buston on Monday last, and the result was a 
majority in its favor. There was a formidable 
opposition to the measure, and much excitemen} 
among the people in regard to 1t. As Boston has 
already voted in favor of it, the two cities will 
soon be consolidated under one government. 


—The first Provincial Council of the Roman 
Catnolic Bishops of the province of New York, 
which includes the Eastern States within its 
boundaries, opened its sittings on Sunday last 





with due ceremonies, Archbishop Hughes preach- 


ing @ sermon on the occasion. The object of the 
Couucil as stated, is to settle the different dioge. 
san boundaries and deliberate on the affairs of the 
church generally. 


—A correspondent of the Tribune, at St. Thom. 
as, one of the West India Islands, says it is report. 
ed there ‘ that the President of the Spanish Repub. 
lic of Dominica, has ceded or leased the exclusiye 
occupancy and use, for the term of one hundreq 
years, of the bay of Samana and adjacent lands 
to the United States Government.’ This bay is 
situated on the northeastern end of the Island of 
Hayti, and is said to be one of the finest harbors 
in the world. 

—The Tribune ot this morning in an article op 
the manufacture and consumption of Lager beer 
in the United States, states that the number of 
Lager beer saloons and hotels which are kept by 
foreign exiles is almost incredible. Former pro. 
fessors, military officers, students, delegates to 
legislative assemblies, lawyers, judges and noble. 
men, who were compelled to quit Germany upon 
the failure of the revolutionary movements of 
1848, leaving their property behind, have resorted 
to selling Lager beer as the easiest and quickest 
means of livelihood and wealth. 





Bible Impressions. 

The impression that involuntarily forces itself 
upon our mind, in the study of the Bible, is that 
God is a real, practical being—not a thing of the 
Imagination, dwelling somewhere far away in the 
heavens; but a substantial, accessible being whois 
the author of every good and perfect gift, who 
holds the nations in his hands, who watches over, 
protects and provides for the wants of his people 
like a kind father, and who delights to have for 
his dwelling place the inner sanctuary of their 
hearts. 

These impressions imprint themselves upon ovr 
minds, particularly in viewing his character as 
shown forth in connection with the history of the 
children of Israel through the Old Testament times 
To them, he was a faithful and practical being— 
a kind and trustworthy Father, to whom they 
looked for help, instruction and guidance, which 
he responded to by giving them blessings and 
prosperity, counsel and command, criticisms, and 
judgments, protecting and watching over them 
from the day of Abraham down to the coming of 
Christ ; and even to this day do we believe that 
his hand is still over this once chosen and favored 
people. Does not the same God exist now, as in 
the Old Testament times? Is he not just as 
faithful and true to provide, watch over, protect, 
reward, and direct the ways of his people as then? 
Is he not equally accessible as then, and even 
more so, (though in a more interior way, ) through 
the blood of his only begotten Son? To all this 
the inward emotions of our heart, answers, yes. 





Solomon’s Song. 

[A writer in a late No. of the Independent takes 
tor his subject Solomon’s Song, and attempts to 
analyze it as a ‘spiritual allegory,’ in accordance 
with the common view of the commentators, which 
makes it refer exclusively to the affairs of Christ 
and the church. Deeming the subject of sufficient 
interest, we present below a different view, ins 
Home-Talk reported two or three years since :] 

There is much dispute in the world 
about the character and design of Solo- 
mon’s Song. The looser sort of peo- 
ple are accustomed to think of it asa 
libidinous song ; and to wonder that it is 
put into the Bible. Many of the more 
sober class have denied that it belongs to 
the Bible, on account of its freedom in 
matters of love. But there is evidence 
that it belongs to the Bible, as much as 
in the case of any of the other books of 
the Old Testament ; and all sound theo- 
logians admit it. The approved method 
of disposing of it in a way not to ex- 
cite wrong feelings, is, to say that it is 
an inspired poem, having no allusion what- 
ever to love between Solomon and some 
woman, but is wholly a prophetical view, 
descriptive of a spiritual operation to take 
plac2 between Christ and the church. 
That is a favorite doctrine with the moral 
and religious classes, who take their views 
from the commentators. It is said to be 
an allegory, and to be understood figura- 





tively, as representing love between Christ 
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and the church. This, however, has al- 
ways seemed a strained conclusion ; sinve, 
considering Solomon’s character and what 
we know of his social tastes, it is not im- 
probable, to say the least, that such a 
song should have been written with refer- 
ence to matters between him and his 
beloved. It must be pronounced an 
unlicensed construction—a purely inge- 
nious fiction, that would refer that song 
exclusively to Christ and the church. I 
would not deny that the spirit of God 
that set Solomon upon writing that song, 
generalized love in all its forms; and 
would have it applied te the connection 
between Christ and the church. Use 
might be made of it in that way, as use 
is made of the passage of the Israelites 
through the wilderness to allegorically 
represent spiritual experience ; and there 
is no objection to such a method of appli- 
eation in these and similar cases. But 
it is not right for the allegory to swallow 
up the transactions that were really the 
foundation of it. Nobody can preserve 
the consciousness of truthfulness, that 
would make that book only an all egory. 

I suppose that the true view of the 
Canticles may be obtained by reference 
to other parts of the scriptures, in which 
the subject of love is presented. In the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, for instance, 
we find that the apostle there mixes up 
the ideas of marriage between man and 
woman and between Christ and the 
ehurch in a somewhat curious manner.— 
He says, ‘Husbands, love your wives, 
even as Christ loved the Church...-- For 
this cause shall a man leave his father 
and mother, and shall be joined unto his 
wife, and they two shall be one flesh— 
This isa great mystery: but I speak 
concerning Christ and the church. Nev- 
ertheless, let every one of you in particu- 
lar so love his wife even as himself: and 
the wife see that she reverence her hus- 
band.’ Marriage makes unity; makes 
male and female members one of another, 
and in a corresponding sense we are made 
members of Christ. So love between 
man and woman, slides, as it were, right 
into love between Christ and the church. 
There is evidently no impropriety in con- 
necting the two as Paul does, transferring 
the view from one to the other. On the 
same principle, it is to be assumed that 
Solomon’s song is on the one hand a beau- 
tiful description that the wisest of men 
gave, of love between man. and woman ; 
and on the other hand that it also presents 
the most poetical symbol of love between 
Christ and the church. From the hints 
and directions that Paul gives, we can 
trace the connection through both re- 
gions of love, and make good use of Solo- 
mon’s poem in that light ; but to say 
that it has nothing to do with love be- 
tween man and woman, is contrary to 
common sense perception. 

But there is another line of argu- 
ment for those to consider, who adopt 
the hyper-spiritual view of this book. Ad- 
mitting that view to be the true one, 
and that Solomon’s language is wholly 
allegorical, applying solely to Christ and 
the church, then the question arises,— 
Is +t possible, and would it be right if it 
were possible, to allegorize asacred and ho- 
ly subject, by impure images and sugges- 
tions? That is, if Solomon’s description 
of love would be improper between man 
and woman, is it fit to symbolize the love 
of Jesus Christ ? This isan argument 
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of recalcitration—it will fly back upon 
them. Here, it is said, is a fit emblem of 
something noble, poetical and pure, and 
yet in its primary signific ance. it borders 
on the indecent. It is a use of vile 
images to symbolize that which is holy and 
good. But is there a case legitimately 
within the rules of rhetoric, where a thing 
improper, considered literally, becomes 
proper considered allegorically ? Is such 
a metamorphosis possible ? In the case 
of the Lord’s Supper, where taking bread 
and wine symbolizes eating the Lord’s 
flesh and drinking his blood, is it con- 
ceivable that in the place of eating and 
drinking, something vile and vicious in 
itself could be substituted as a fit em- 
blem of this ordinance ? Decidedly not- 
Yet if the commen views of the literal 
character of Solomon’s Song are correct, 
that book describes the feelings and ways 
of vicious persons, and makes them em- 
blems of the love between Christ and the 
Church. The bare statement of the idea 
is enough for its refutation. The only 
alternative which the case presents for 
choice is this: that either the book isa 
proper one in its literal character, or that 
it is totally bad, and cannot be a repre- 
sentation in any sense of that which is 
good. 

Our view is that this poem presents a 
true and exalted treatment of the human 
form, and that considered as a literal 
production it is unobjectionable. True 
genuine taste will lead us to glorify the 
works of God in the way that is here 
done; and it is directly in the line of the 
developments of what is reckoned as the 
best taste in the fine arts, sculpture, 
painting, &c. The feelings that artists 
and poets have, and the poetical treat- 
ment of the human form, as in Power's 
Greek Slave, would be classed with the 
descriptions in Solomon’s Song, and are 
calculated to excite the same emotions, 
and invite the same minute inspection 
and discrimination, and appeal to the 
same taste for beauty. The only differ- 
ence is, that in Solomon’s Song the in- 
spection of the human form is always 
connected with emotions of love; and you 
are not dealing with marble statues, but 
with dife; and in connection with that 
there isa play of love in all its forms, 
which is more lofty and poetical than 
anything that is known in the world of 
mere art. I believe that a poetical treat- 
ment of the human form, in connection 
with the human passions, is strictly holy, 
and according to the design of God. 
We must purify our hearts and concep- 
tions, and expel from them the base asso- 
ciations which wickedness has connected 
with the human form, so that we can ap- 
preciate that method of treatment, before 
we are fit to receive Solomon’s Song 
in any character, either as an allegory or 
otherwise. Whoever cannot enter into 
the feelings of that Song as the expression 
of love between man and woman, is in no 
condition to use it as a symbol of the 
higher mysteries which pertain to the re- 
lations of Christ and the chureh. 





Abrahem. 

Finding myself interested! in the: subject, I have 
taken some pains to get a connected view of the 
Bible history of Abraham, his nativity, genealogy, 
journeyings, the different places where he pitched 
his tent, builded altars to the Lord, and received 
revelations, with their distances and bearings 
from Jerusalem. The following sketch is the re- 
sult of my study: P. N. 
Putney Commune. 





Ur, of the Chaldees, an unknown city 





or place in Mesopotamia was the birth- 
place of Abraham. This country is situ- 
ated between the rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris, several hundred miles east of Je- 
rusalem, and is comprised I believe in the 
present limits of Turkey. The plain of 
Shinar where the tower of Babel was com- 
menced was in this country,.and it is reck- 
oned as the first dwelling place of men af- 
ter the deluge. Here were born Terah, 
Abraham, Nahor, Sarah, Rebekah, Leah, 
Rachel, and the sons of Jacob. Abraham 
was descended from Shem, and according 
to Luke’s genealogy of Christ, it was 
ten generations from Noah to Abraham. 

Abraham’s father, Terah, with Abraham 
and Nahor his two sons, and their wives, 
and Lot, the child of a deceased son, left 
Ur of the Chaldees to go into the land 
of Canaan. Abraham had previously 
been called undoubtedly, and his father 
and brother went as accompanying him. 
They came to Haran in Mesopotamia and 
dwelt there until the death of Terah.— 
After the mention of the death of Terah, 
it is said: ‘ Now the Lord had said unto 
Abraham, Get thee out of thy country, 
and from thy kindred and from thy fa- 
ther’s house, unto a land that I will shew 
thee, and I will make of thee a great na- 
tion,’ &c., ‘and in thee shall all families of 
the earth be blessed.” So Abraham took 
Sarah and Lot and all the souls and the 
substance that he had gotten in Haran, 
and came into Canaan. Hepassed through 
the land unto the plains of Moreh, as 
near as it is known forty six miles north 
of Jerusalem, and there the Lord appear- 
ed unto him and said to him, ‘ Unto thy 
seed will I give this land,’ and there 
Abraham built an altar unto the Lord.— 
From thence he removed and pitched his 
tent on a mountain east of Bethel, sup- 
posed to be about twelve miles from Je- 
rusalem.* There also he built an altar 
and called on the name of the Lord.— 
There being now a famine in Canaan, he 
went down unto Egypt and sojourned a 
season. When he returned he was very 
rich in cattle, and silver and gold; and 
he came again to Bethel. Lot went with 
him to Kgypt, and returned with him 
rich also in flocks and herds and tents; 
and now they concluded to separate.— 
Lot chose the plain of Jordan east; but 
Abraham remained in the land of Cana- 
an; and after the separation of Lot, the 
Lord renewed his promise to give him the 
land. Next Abraham removed his tent 
to the plains of Mamre which is Hebron, 
twenty miles or more south of Jerusalem. 
There he built an altar to the Lord.— 
Then follows the war of the kings of the 
plain-—the captivity of Lot, Abraham’s 
rescue of him, and interview with Mel- 
chisedec, king of Salem, supposed to be 
the founder of Jerusalem. The account 
shows that Abraham was a man ready 
for exploits. 

After these things the word of the 
Lord came to Abraham saying, ‘ Fear not, 
Abraham, Iam thy shield and thy ex- 
ceeding great reward :’ and a son was 
promised him, and that his seed should 
be as the stars of heaven. Abraham be- 
lieved God, and it was accounted unto 
him for righteousness. Then follows the 
affair with Hagar the Egyptian, and the 
birth of Ishmael. When Abraham was 
ninety and nine years old the Lord appear- 
ed to him again, renewed his promises, and 
gave him therite of circumcision. While 
dwelling in the plains of Mamre, Abra- 
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ham entertained three angels who repeat- 
ed God’s promise to him of an heir, and 
told him as he went with them to bring 
them on their way, of the premeditated 
overthrow of the cities of the plain.— 
Abraham interceded for them, but finally 
refrained, and ‘the Lord went his way, 
and Abraham retzrned to bis place.’ 

From thence he journeyed south, and 
came to Gerar which was in the land of the 
Philistines, thirty or forty miles south of 
Jerusalem. Here Isaac was born, and 
Hagar and Ishmael cast forth. Abraham 
sojourned in the land of, the Philistines 
many days, making a covenant of, peace 
with Abimelech king of Gerar. He plant- 
ed: a grove in Beersheba at theextremity 
of the Holy land, and there ‘called on 
the name of the Lord, the everlasting 
God.’ Here the Lord tempted him by 
requiring him to offer up Isaac, and after 
he had proved his obedience, renewed to 
him again his promises. 

Sarah’s death is next mentioned as oc- 
curring in Hebron, and ‘ Abraham came 
to mourn for her and to weep for her.’ 
After some courtly correspondence with 
the children of Heth he purchased the 
field of Machpelah and the cave which 
was therein for a burying place, and 
there buried Sarah. 

Then we have the narrative of his ma- 
king his servant swear that he would not 
take a wife of the daughters of the Ca- 
naanites for his son Isaac, but he should 
go to his country and kindred to take a 
wife for him. And he arose and went to 
Mesopotamia, to the city of Nahor. How 
the servant succeeded in the prosecution 
of his object need not. here be detailed. 

Then Abraham again took a wife, Ke- 
turah, and she bore him six sons. Abra- 
ham gave all that he had to Isaac, but 
to the sons of his concubines he gave gifts, 
and sent them away to the east country 
while he yet lived. And the days of 
Abraham’s life were an hundred and 
three score and fifteen years. And Abra- 
ham gave up the ghost, an old man full 
of years, and was gathered to his people, 
and his sons Isaac and Ishmael buried 
him in the cave of Machpelah, It may 
here be remarked that there was but very 
little knowledge of the true God in the 
world when Abraham received a special 
revelation and call from the Lord. It is 
evident from what is written in the 21st 
of Joshua, that Terah and his fathers 
worshipped other gods, and very probably 
Abraham had been an idolator.. We can 
only the more admire his faith, or rather 
the powerful influence of the spirit of the 
Lord, that was given him, and qualified 
him so eminently to become the father 
of the faithful in all ages ; and it is by 
the same faith that we all become the. 
children of Abraham. 





Oneida Commune, Sept. 28, 1854, 

As the family circle have resolved 
themselves into a writing class this eve- 
ning, I will take the opportunity to tell 
you some of my impressions on returning 
to Oneida, after an absence of more than 
two years. 

I need not tell you of the change that 
strikes me in externals—the improve-. 


ments that have been made on the do- 
main—in the house and owt-doors, during 
my absence. My feeling is however, that 
over all improvements without, the spir- . 
itual improvement in individual charac-~ 
ter and in the family as a whole, takes 





the precedence. I have observed enough 
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to demonstrate the good effect of criti- 
cism. In cases where former criticism 
was administered with repeated severity, 
as the only external means of delivering 
the individual from the evil he was sub- 
ject to, now wise and well-founded com- 
mendation is the universal expression.— 
So that in coming here one of the first 
things I have to thank the Lord for, is 
criticism. In this the grace of God has 
been particularly manifested. It is tru- 
_ly a blessed ordinance. 


Another noticeable thing is the im- 
proved health and general appearance of 
the elder nembers of the Community. 
If the spirit that is at work among us 
does not literally make the old young, it 
does certainly rejuvenate the spirit. If 
the wrinkled brow and declining form 
have not disappeared, the bright eye, 
good-natured countenance and general 
elasticity of our fathers and mothers, wit- 
rness to the faith, love and peace that 
-reign within. 

In respect to the youth and children, 
they have not only grown in stature, but 
in wisdom and in favor with God and 
man, Their faithfulness and general re- 
liability does henor to the discipline of 
‘Comrounism, and above all to the 
principle which governs in their educa- 
‘tion that, the.fear of the Lord is the best 
foundation of a good character. Some 
-of the children here have parents in Ha- 
des, whom they resemble, and of whom 
they are striking reminders, and I have 
often thanked the Lord for them on this 
account; and so for children whose pa- 
‘rents are in the other Communes. Fi- 
nally the Lord'has given mf much love 
for the Community old and young since 
I have been here, for which I thank him. 

H. W. B. 





: Inexplicability of Leve. 


uProud Reason may boast of her God-like commission 
To soar to the skies and encircle cach sphere, 

But she cannot explain the heart’s gentle emotions, 
The-cause of asigh, or a hope, or a fear, 


he may talk of Dynamics and the laws of causation, 
Attraction, repgision and organic force ; 
‘£lectric, magnetic, galvanic, cohesion, 
And all the deep laws taught in learning’s wide 
course ; 


‘But she cannot explain why the heart’s currents 


quicken, 
And the soul fills with joy at the sight of a friend ; 
Why the hours glide so fleetly, and the converse so 
sweetly, 
‘And why we so chide the fast clock at the end. 


‘The metaphysician may talk of subjection, 
Necessity, liberty, reflective power, 

‘But can he explain the deep laws of affection, 
Which transport to bliss, or our life blood devour? 


We can meet in fierce combat the whole phalanx of 
danger, 
Intrepidly looking even death in the face; 
But the glance of a maiden, the smile of an infant, 
A wife’s sweet entwining—a lover’s embrace,— 


Unbend all our firmness, and fetter our being 
In fates more relentless than those of the spheres; 
These are angels of light shining full on our pathway, 
Or-roses concealing deep fountains pf tears. 


As our love,.so our peace—joy disdains other foun- 
tains ; 
And thence we must drink all our pleasure or 


pain; 
“Tis the fount of Bethsaida, and-regeneration, 
Or thefire-damp of ‘death, or the.soul-damning 
stain. 


© God bless my love, for I must‘ love or perish ; 
Reereate-all the springs of affection within; 
® teach me to love, as do unfallen beings, 
Where leve is unstained with the deep dyes of.sin. 
[Christian Spiritualist 





‘African Proverbs. 

The cutious reader will find some entertain- 
ment in the following half of an article from Put- 
nam’s Magazine entitled * African ‘Proverbial 
Philosophy.’ The-Yorubas to which it relates are 
atribe in western Africa, and the specimens of their 
wisdom which are given, are drawn from the writ- 
angs of a Christian native, educated in England: 


It is past question, that the most remarkable 
result of our knowledge, respecting the Yoruba 
language, is to be found in the wonderful rich- 
ness and variety of their Proverbial Philoso- 

hy. We are aware, that this department of 
Etorature does not belong to the ‘intellectual 
maturity of a nation. ‘n fact, Lord Chester- 
field avers, that no.maa of fashion ever uses 
proverbs. But our Yoruba friends are by no 
means men of fashion. Yet nothing tests the 
watural quickness and keenness of a nation 
more than its proverbs, amd tried by this test, 
the Yorubas are triumphant. They have no 
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race is condensed into proverbs. In fact, they 
constitute a sort of poetry. Every object 
affords it metaphor, every thought becomes an 
aphorism ; and not this only, but the most 
elaborate of these sentences assume invariably 
that Oriental parallelism, which is the primary 
formation of poetry. Every feature of He- 
brew verse, as analyzed by Lowth and Her- 
der, with all their classification of “ gradational, 
antithetic, synthetic, and introverted,” finds 
its corresponding trait among the Yorubas. 

Observe, for instance, the following couplets : 
Bi iwo ko li owo, o li ena; 

Bi iwo ko li ena, o li ohun rere li ennu. 

“‘Ifyou have no money (togive,) youmay puy 
visits ; 

If you cannot visit, you may send kind messages.” 

Again: 

Aki igba akaka lowo akiti ; 

Aki igba ille babba enni lowo enui. 

** No onc can cure a monkey of squatting ; 

So no one can deprive a man of his birthright.” 

Again (we spare the reader the original) : 
‘** A pistol has not a bore like a cannon ; 

A poor man has not money at his command like the 
rich.” 
“ Awild boar, in the place of a pig, would ravish 
the town ; 
And a slave made king, would spare nobody.” 

As it is the main object of this essay to give 
a full exhibition of these aphorisms, we pro- 
ceed to make a copious selection from the 
mass. * * We have arranged these under 
approximate heads, and added some explana- 
tions and references. 

PRACTICAL PROVERBS. 

He runs away from the sword, and hides him- 
self'in the seabbard. (‘‘ Out of the frying-pan 
into the fire.’’) 

The stirrup is the father of the saddle.— 
(* C’est le premier pas qui coute.”’) 

He who has no A ce, oth but his eye-brow 
will never kill anything. (‘* Barking dogs nev- 
er bite.’’) 

If your stomach is not strong, do not eat 
cockroaches. (Moderation. ) 

If one cannot build a house, he builds a shed. 
(** Half a loaf,” &c.) 

One lock does not know the wards of anoth- 
er. 
A bald-headed person does not care for a ra- 
z0r. 

The thread is quite accustomed to follow the 
path of the needle. 

The sword shows no respect for its maker.— 
(‘* Bad actions return to plague the inventor.’’) 

The sole of the foot is exposed to all the filth 
of the road ** Evil communications,” &c.) 

The pot-lid is always badly off ; the pot gets 
the sweet, the lid gets the steam. 

Without powder a gun is only a rod. 

When the man on stilts falls, another gets 
the bamboo. (stilt)—(7. e. ‘ Pride shall have 
v fall.’’) 

The pestle and the mortar have no quarrel 
between them—(ji. e., they are only instruments 
of another. ) 

The covetous man, not content with gather- 
ing the fruit of the tree, took an axe and cut it 
down. (The goose with the golden egg. ) 

I almost killed the bird, said the fowler. 
Almost never made a stew, was the reply. 
(** Almost takes away half.’’) 

It is only the water which is spilt; the cala- 
bash is not broken: (that all is not lost.) 

He chokes me like ekuru. (Said of a tedi- 
ous person. Ekuru is a very dry cake ;— 
“the remainder biscuit.’’) 

He who waits for chance will have to wait a 
year. 

God made different creatures differently. 
(The original has a jingle to it, like ‘‘ many 
men many minds.’’) 

Want of-consideratiun and forethought made 
six brothers pawn themselves for six Elion, 

A one-sided story is always right. Kar, 
hear the other side, before you decide. 

He who marries a beauty, marries trouble. 
Though a man may miss other things, he 
never misses his mouth. 

We wake, and find marks on the palm of 
our hand, but we know not who made them; 
we wake and find an old debt, and cannot re- 
member how we incurred it. 

If the poor man’s rafter does not reach the 
roof in the morning, it will reach it.in the eve- 
ning. (This refers to a traditional poor man 
who advised splicing two rafters in raising a 
house ; and whose ps Hh was at first despised, 
and finally followed.—See Eecl. ix. 5,) 

‘The bill-hook eut the forest, but with no 
profit to itself; the bill-hook cleared the road, 
with no profit to itself; then it was broken, a 
ring was put on its handle, and it was still kept 
at work. ,(**Sic.vos non vobis.’?) 

PROVERBS DRAWN FROM NATURE. 


The dawn comes twice to ne.man. 

To-day is the.elder brother of to-morrow, 
and a copious deer is the elder brother of the 
rain. 





poetry, no oratory; all the intellect of the 


One day’s rain makes up for many day’s 


drought. (‘It never rains but it pours.”’) 

When the rain beat upon the parrot, the 
woodcock rejoiced, thinking that his red ta’! 
was spoiled, but the rain only increased its 
beauty. 

The sprout of the iroko tree, must be 
plucked while it is yet tender. (‘As the 
twig is bent,” &e.) 

The parasite (vine) claims relationship with 
every tree. 

To be trodden upon here, to be trodden up- 
on there, is the fate of the palm-nut in the 
road. 

Unless the tree falls, one will never get at 
the branches. 

No one should ask the fish, of what happens 
in the plain, nor the rat of what happens in 
the water. 

It was the death of the fish, which intro- 
duced it to the palace. 

The rat said, I am less angry with the man 
who killed me, than with him who dashed me 
on the grouud afterwards. (‘‘ Adding insult 
to injury.’’) 

The ajao, is neither rat nor bird, (Said of 
persons who are “ neither one thing nor the 
other,”—“‘ neither fish, flesh, nor good red- 
herring !”’) 

When the hawk hovers, the poulterer looks 
uneasy. 

It is easy to cut up a dead elephant. 

If the agiliti (or guana,) will die to-morrow 
for want of water, rain will surely come to- 
morrow. (‘* Man’s extremity is God’s oppor- 
tunity.”’) 

Tf you abuse the eé/w, you give, the awo the 
head-ache. (7. e. Persons feel slights cast up- 
on their relatives ;—these being two birds of 
the some genus. ) 

Conquer the agballe, you must conquer the 
arabi. (Two insects always found together. ) 

The veranda in the house of a tortoise, will 
rot accomodate a guest. (The veranda being 
the projecting part of the shell. Said of inhos- 
pitable persons. ) 

When the fox dies, no fowl mourns ; for the 
fox rears no chickens. 

When the fish is killed, his tail is inserted 
in his own mouth. (Applied to one who suf- 
fers for his own misdeeds. ) 

When fire burns in the fields, the flakes fly 
to the town. 

The crow was going to Ibara; a breeze 
sprung up behind. This will help me along 
famously, said the crow. 

He is a fool who cannot lift ar ant, and yet 
tries to lift an elephant. (‘* Strain at a gnat,” 
&e.) 

COMMERCIAL PROVERBS. 

The trader never confesses that he has sold 
all his goods, but, when asked, will only say, 
‘Trade is a little better.”? (Proverbs, xx., 
14.) 

The palm of the hand never deceives one. 
(“* A bird in the hand,” &c.) 

Men think the poor man is not as wise as 
the rich, for (they say) if he were wise, why is 
he poor? (Can Wall street devise a more in- 
genious defence 7) 

He is as persuasive asaseller of cakes— 
(San Slick can say nothing more to the point.) 

The borrower, who does not pay, gets 
no more money Jent him. 

He runs into debt, who cuts up a pigeon to 
sell by retail. 

A man walks freely before his defamer, 
when he knows that the latter has not twenty 
cowries in his pocket. (Quite a new modifi- 
cation of the ‘‘ vacuus cantabit” philosophy! ) 

A gift isa gift, and a purchase is a purchase, 
but no one thanks you for ‘I sold it very 
cheap.” 

Aje (god of money) often passes by the first 
caravan that arrives, and loads the last with 
blessings. (“ The race is not to the swift,’’&c.) 

Inordinate gain makes a hole in the pocket. 
‘“‘He earneth wages to put it intoa bag with 
holes,” —Haggai, i., 6.) 

MORAL AND RELIGIOUS PROVERBS. 

All mankind are related to one another. 


He who does not love his neighbor acts ma- 
liciously. 

Anger does nobody good; patience is the 
best of dispositions. Anger draws arrows from 
- quiver ; patience draws kola-nuts from the 

ag. 

The okun (a reptile) has 200 hands and 200 
feet, and yet acts gently. 

A cutting word is as tough as a bow-string ; 
a cutting word .¢annot,be healed, though a 
wound may. 

_ Covetousness is the.mother of unsatisfied de- 
sire. 

Consideration is \the ;first-born, calculation 
the next, wisdom the third. 

A bribe blinds the judge’s eyes, for bribes 
never speak the truth. 

He who has committed a secret action, sup- 
poses himself the subject of all conversation. 





He who despises another despises himself. 


— 


Contempt should never be shown toa fellow 
man. 

Wherever a man goes to dwell, his charac- 
ter goes with him. 

He is to be feared who sends you on 2 mes- 
sage, not he to whom you are sent. 

Leave the battle to God, and rest your head 
upon your hand. 

So plain is it that all the wit, wisdom, and 
fancy, all the observation and philosophy of 
the nation are crystallized into this aphoristic 
form, that the Yoruba phrase for a wise states. 
man is, ‘a man who understands proverbs.” 
These sayings form an unwritten code of law 
and ethies and afford a perpetual replenishment 
to the thoughts of common men. ‘A proy- 
erb,” the natives say, ‘‘is the horse of conver- 
sation ; when the conversation flags, a proverb 
revives it.”? Nor are these sayings traditiona} 
only, but are coined readily by the people for 
immediate use. In every way they love the 
encounter of keen wits. When families are 
seated in the moonlight, on summer evenings, 
in the favorite court which forms the centre of 
every habitation, after the fairy tales are ex- 
hausted, the lighter entertainment of riddles 
begins: ‘* What is that small confined room 
which is filled with pins? The mouth and 
teeth.” ‘‘ Whatis that little steep hill that 
nobody can climb? An egg.” ‘ What is 
that which any one can divide, but no one can 
see where it has been divided? Water,” 
And after every success or failure, follow bursts 
of African laughter more inextinguishable than 
the Homerie, to convulse the sultry air. 





Sulphur. 

This mineral product is the key which opens 
the door to chemical manufactures. From it 
we make sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), and 
without sulphuric acid many of the largest 
factories would cease to exist. By its aid we 
are enabled to produce so many substances, 
that the bare mention of them would fill the 
whole peer. Bleaching, dyeing, soda-making, 
metal-refining, electro-plating, electro-tele- 
graphing, &c., are primarily indebted to this 
acid. Many of the most valued medicines 
could not be made without it—such as ether, 
calomel, &c. Sulphur being the chief ingre- 
dient of gunpowder, modern warfare could not 
go on comfortably without it. A people that 
does not possess lucifer-matches, stands beyond 
the pale of civilization ; yet matches cannot be 
made without sulphur—not because matehes 
are dipped into melted brimstone before they 
are ‘ tipped’ with the phosphoric composition 
which ignites them, but because this very ma- 
terial could not be made without the indirect 
use of sulphur. In England, we consume 60, 
000 tons of sulphur annually, which is import- 
ed to this country from the volcanic regions of 
Sicily. For political reasons, the king of Na- 
ples has recently prohibited the export of sul- 
pher to any of the kingdoms now at war.— 
Reckoning the value of sulphur at £5 per ton, 
implies a loss of £300,000— a pretty liberal 
‘ peace-offering, from the king of the Sicilies ! 
This loss of sulphur will be very severly felt 
for a short time in England ; but eventually it 
will be of great service, as we have as much 
brimstone in this country as commerce requires 
—a fact that will soon be made manifest by the 
demand for it; and when once it is seen that 
our resources are sufficient, the king of Naples 
must never expect us to go to his shop any 
more. It was thus during the last wars that 
we prevented the French people from eating 
Jamaica sugar ; so they set tooand made sugar 
from beet-root, and we have lost so much trade 
ever since.— Chambers’s Journal. 





Preservine Fruits 1n Vacuum.—Joel L. 
Green of Cincinnati has invented and has on 
exhibition in this City, a,method of sealing or 
soldering cans or bottles of fruits while iu the 
receiver of an air-pump. The receiver may 
be likened to a big iron pot turned bottom-up 
upon an iron bed-plate with a ground joint.— 
There are three glass windows, through which 
whatever is inside can be seen. In the center 
of the convex part of the receiver, there is a 
universal ball joint, and through that a sliding 
rod, to the lower end of which a heated solder- 
ing iron is attached, by which the cans can be 
soldered whenever the gauge shows that the 
air is properly exhausted by the working of 
the air-pump. Within the receiver there is 
a coil of steam pipe, by which any degree of 
heat can be obtained. 

The apparatus will not be expensive, and 
will be useful to fruit growers, as it will enable 
them to put up fruit in that best of all ways, 
by exhausting the air, by which it can be kept 
without sugar, and without cooking enough to 
destroy its natural flavor. Butter, eggs, meat 
and sundry other articles of food can be pre- 
served for an indefinite time by excluding the 
air. This invention will be useful for any pur- 
pose of working in vacuo where it is necessary 





to see and manvs‘ulate the article — Zribune. 
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